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dwindle away, and its influe nce and custalohes 
diminish, yet, though conscious himself of many 
ailings, as years advanced he became more and 
more attached to his own religious Society, and 
rejoiced to see and hear of the prosperity of Zion. 
To the last, it was one of his most valued _privi- 
leges to attend the Yorkshire Quarterly Meeting ; 
and it was evident to his nearest friends, that the 
Lord had for many years been drawing him 
nearer and nearer to himself. 

Nevertheless, when the solemn close of life 
drew nigh, and the soul felt a summons like that 
to Hezekiah, “‘ Set thine house in order, for thou 
shalt die, and not live ;” a sense of great unworthi- 
ness, and of many past errors and deficiencies, 
spread like a thick cloud over his mind, through 
which Christ, the Sun of Righteousness, our only 
hope of glory, was not discerned. His distress in 
this state of trial was very great; faith was low; 
the sense of past sins and neglected duties was 
keenly felt. A friend, who attended him during 
much of his illness, encouraged him to look to 
the dear Redeemer, whose precious blood was 
not only offered, but is accepted as an atonement 
for sin. Yet light did not for some time shine 
into the dark valley. “ Ah!” he replied, “I am 
afraid it is too late. I have been too careless, and 
not thought enough of these things.”” Occurrences 
long since past were brought to mind; recollections 
of other years were presented as they had never 
been before; all the actions of his life seemed to 
be brought to judgment, with every secret thought. 
Thus, in our weakness, do we look at our own 
infirmities, until we are driven to take refuge in 
Christ alone. Our Heavenly Father does not let 
us see any salvation in ourselves, because it is the 
design of his everlasting love that we should find 
it in his own Son: and therefore, when we are 
brought to see that it is not in us, we come to 
know that Christ is a// in all. 

As our dear friend was directed, from time to 
time, to look to Jesus, a calm came by degrees 
over his mind. He said, “I love my Saviour, 
and my Saviour loves me.” This ground of hope 
strengthened from one day to another. He became 
more trustful ; and the prospect of future happi- 
ness clearer. His love to all increased. On 
sending a message to some absent friends, he 
said, “I feel nothing but love to every man 
living; no hardness; but it was not always so.” 
At another time he exclaimed, “ How I should 
like to say farewell! * * * and then I do 
hope it might be joy and peace forever :—but,” 
he added, “I am so afraid of being deceived. 
We know the enemy can transform himself into 
an angel of light.” 

At length the Holy Spirit spoke peace to his 
soul, and gave him a full assurance of eternal 
sest: not a cloud was left; so that it might have 
been said, “the darkness is past, and the true 
light now shineth.” One day, after asking fora 
drink of cold water, he said to his attendant, “I 
don’t recollect to have been so long together free 
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from a besdened ule’. It is wonde rful. Ww hat 
a change! what a change! happy me! His ways 
are marvellous, and past finding out.”’ At another 
time he said in a sweet voice, “ the partition wall 
is removed!” A day or two later, after fainting 
in the night, during which himself and his attend- 
ants thought he was departing, he said, “ If this 
be death, it is peace indeed.” The following 
morning he said again, “Such a joy has come 
into this heart as passes imagination: but it is no 
merit of mine: I have nothing to bring :” and on 
a previous occasion he had emphatically said, “I 
am not rising by merit.” 

Several of his near relatives came from time to 
time, to see him: and his mind being now at rest, 
these interviews were very pleasant and edifying. 
The following is taken from a letter addressed to 
one of his sons, who resided at a distance :-— 

“ Father sinks very gradually : the lamp of life 
flickers long. Three times in swooning he was 
thought to be departing, but revived again. 
Meantime an unbroken calm reigns around him; 
and he feels ready to depart, when summoned. 
‘1 thought I was going,’ he said : ‘ but the Lord’s 
time is the best.’” He was enabled to bear his 
sufferings, which were sometimes great, with ex- 
emp lary patience. Occasionally, ‘he was much 
exercised in mind for the spiritual welfare of 
some of his children; but he said, “he had 
given them to the care of his own dear Father in 
heaven.” A pious young person, who often visited 
him, having called his attention to the necessity 
of faith in this respect, he was impressed and 
comforted by the passage referred to, where it is 
said, “‘ And the father of the child said with tears, 
‘ Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief.’ ” 

One of his daughters, of whom there were now 
three with him, says, “ there is such a sweetness 
and peace about him, I cannot describe it:” and 
again, another day, “nothing could surpass the 
sweet feeling of peace that reigns in the room.” 
Listening one evening to some hymns, which 
often gave him pleasure, he wished to have what 
had been first read repeated :— 


“It does not yet appear 
How great we shall be made ; 
But when we see our Saviour there, 
We shall be like our Head.”’ 


Once in the night, when very weak, he wished 
his daughter to get the Life of John Church- 
man, and find the account of the last hours of 
Joseph White, whose expressions he signified 
were descriptive of his own feelings, “that the 
door was open, and tongue could not express 
what he felt of light, and life, and love ; that his 
sins were washed away, and he w was ready to de- 
part ; and he prayed that the Lord might be with 
him, his children and grandchildren, and all them 
who love His appearing.” A grandson, who had 
come from a distance to see him, writes, “1 was 
much struck with the peaceful state of his mind. 
There was nothing to mourn over: nothing left 
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undone: all was ready. He seemed to want no- 
thing, but to be at rest.” 

John Brown lingered several weeks after this ; 
not always sensible, and often in considerable 
bodily pain; yet, through the Lord’s mercy, he 
appears to have been preserved in that quietness 
and assurance which are the Saviour’s gift, his 
legacy to the children of faith.” “They shall 
never perish, neither shall any man pluck them 
out of my hand.” “ Peace | leave with you: 
my peace I give unto you: not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you.” He died at two o’clock 
on Third-day morning, and was interred in the 
Friends’ burial ground, at Lothersdale, on Seventh- 
day, the 28th of 11th month, aged 78. To him, 
we trust, may be applied the words of the poet, 
on the death of his valued father :-— 

** Prisoner, long detained below, 

Prisoner, now with freedom blest, 

Welcome from a world of woe! 
Welcome to a land of rest !’’ 


—English Annual Monitor. 
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ON THE RISE AND FIRST PRINCIPLES OF THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
BY JOHN KITCHING, M.R.C.S. 
The Scriptures the Basis of the Belief of Friends. 
(Continued from page 500.) 

In approaching the present division of my sub- 
ject, I would make the preliminary observation, 
that I do not profess to be bringing forward any 
new idea, or to be teaching anything that is not 
already well-known to most who are likely to hear 
me. But it will happen sometimes, that facts 
with which we have a general acquaintance may 
not be familiar to us in their full significance and 
relation to other facts. One fact will frequently 
stand as a centre, around which other facts are 
grouped, and which thus give it an importance 
not perceived, until its bearings are illustrated, 
and the influence it bas exerted explained. Thus, 
although it may seem at the present day a simple 
and undisputed truth, that Friends appeal to the 
Scriptures as the exposition of their faith and 
practice, yet, in the early days of our Society, 
when so mary heretical notions were ascribed to 
Friends, when their wide departure from the 
established religious usages led to the belief that 
they appealed to some other and different source 
of religious instruction, it was of the utmost im- 
portance to the primitive Friends that their 
common reliance upon the same outward founda- 
tion to which all other Christians referred for the 
derivation of their faith and practice, should be 
vindicated. Nor has the importance of holding 
this same fact prominently in view materially 
diminished through the succeeding periods of our 
history. 

In the course of the century preceding the 
present date, Friends labored under the imputa- 
tion of not holding the Scriptures in that honor 
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and esteem which are essential to all healthy 
Christianity, and of rather obscuring the outward 
revelation, by assigning an undue prominence to 
the inward illuminations of the Holy Spirit. It 
may be allowed to be natural that they who felt it 
especially incumbent upon them to advocate one 
great doctrine, which had been too much neglect- 
ed by others, should have been led in their zeal 
for its inculeation to bring forward less promi- 
nently those articles of the common faith which 
were more generally recognized, and therefore 
less needed their advocacy; and in this way the 
minds of a prejudiced public might fall into the 
mistake of believing that they did not acknow- 
ledge them. I would not go so far even as to 
deny that Friends may not have been at some 
periods of their history justly suspected of hav- 
ing, both in private and public, given less 
ostensible reverence to the Holy Scriptures than 
was their due. Whether there was not a time 
when the writings of Friends were read rather 
to the prejudice of biblical history, is a ques- 
tion I will not now stop todiscuss;. * * * * 

The tendencies of the human mind are un- 
changed by the revolutions of time. Thesuspicion 
has never ceased to attach to Friends, that they 
hold doctrines and act in accordance with views 
which do not result from the plain interpretation 
of Holy Writ, and that they therefore refer to 
some other or supplementary revelation. It 
therefore seems of the highest importance, that 
we should clearly apprehend the grounds upon 
which the founders of our Society professed to 
have grounded their religious views. This sus- 
picion seems to me to render it essential that the 
fact should be clearly established, that they took 
their stand upon the Holy Scriptures as the only 
ground of their religious faith, in order that the 
position which Friends assumed may be clearly 
appreciated and justified. Not only can this fact 
be clearly proved, but also that they were eminent- 
ly qualified to vindicate this position by the inti- 
mate acquaintance they possessed with Holy Writ, 
and that they inculeated the acquirement of the 
same knowledge upon their adherents and descen- 
dants. I shall therefore adduce some evidence 
in support of this assertion, by way of introduc- 
tion to the more immediate object of the present 
paper. r 

It is not only in exact proportion to the extent 
to which we can give credit to our predecessors 
for this scriptural soundness, that we can enter- 
tain a durable respect for them, but it is also in 
proportion to the degree with which we ourselves 
cling to the Holy Scriptures as the anchor of our 
own faith, that we can escape being carried away 
by the fluctuating tendencies of the common 
mind from the varying circumstances of different 
epochs. If we find in one period of our history 
a general proneness to the abstruse and the mys- 
tical, we may find in another a strong re-action 
towards the literal and the realistic, and in each 
period advantage may be derived from recurring 
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to the principles which governed our first pro-| 


genitors. 

To my own mind, it affords a striking confirm- 
ation of the high position attained by the found- 
ers of our Society in religi us enlightenment, 
that they may be thus appe: aled to as the moder. 
ators of our own spiritual tendencies, under the 
temptations to which the intellectual or educa- 
tional bias of the time we live in may subject us. 

The amount of evidence that might be brought 
forward to establish the Se riptural proficiency of 
our first ancestors is so great, that I must aim at 
compressing that which I have selected, rather 
than at seeking more copious details. 


the admiration of all who conversed with him, | 
or heard him preach. 


| tenor of the 





the Holy Scriptures as the foundation stone on 
which any religious experience could be built, 
and further, that no religion could be sound 
which. was not in strict accordance with the 
Sacred Writings, and could not be 
strengthened by an appeal to them. 

In a testimony issued by Leinster Provincial 
Meeting concerning William Edmondson, who 
was born three years after George Fox, it is 
stated, that “ he had many times good service in 


| meetings for worship, by being clearly opened 


in the Word of Life to de clare ‘the qualific ations 


| necessary for such meetings and services, begin- 


| ning at those whom the Lord had put his Spirit 
The Scriptural knowledge of George Fox was | 


upon to assist Moses, who were men fearing God 
and hating covetousness, and would go through 


The priest of Drayton was|the Law and the Prophets, the holy doctrines 


so struck with it, and with the justice of his | delivered by Christ, when in the blessed and 


sentiments, that he promised to embody them in| 
his next sermon. 


the Scriptures. 


things, and show the mind, he armony, and fulfill- 
ing of them with much plainness, to great com- 
fort and edification.” 
at the conclusion that G. Fox had a wonderful 
gift in expounding the Scriptures. 

Richard Hubberthorn in his interview with 
Charles II. 
to believe the Scriptures of Truth. He replied, 
“| have believed the Seriptures from a child to 
be a declaration of the truth, when | had buta 
literal knowledge, natural education and tradi- 
tion; but now 1 know the Se ‘riptures to be true 
by the manifestation and operation of the Spirit 
of God fulfilling them in me. 

William Penn was once accused of being the 

author of some verses addressed to James IJ., on 
his accession to the throne, which were full of 
absurd flattery, and subscribed by the initials 
W.P. This accusation drew from him a denial, 
in which he says, that “the grace of God within 
me, and the Scriptures without me, are the 
foundation and declaration of my faith and reli- 
gion, and let any man get a better if he ean.’ 
Dr. Tillotson suspected William Penn of a lean- 
ing to Popery. In vindicating his faith, the 
latter says, “ Let him (Dr. T.) be confident I am 
no Roman Catholic, but a Christian, whose creed 
is the Scriptures, of the truth of which I have 
a nobler evidence than the best church authority 
in the world.” In the celebrated treatise of the 
same writer called “ Primitive Christianity Re- 
vived,” the author speaks thus of the principles 

rofessed by Friends, “to the truth of which,” 
bs says, “they call in a three-fold evidence ; 
first the Scriptures, which give an ample 
witness, especially those of the New and better 
Testament,” and then he proceeds, “I shall be- 
gin with the evidence of the blessed Scriptures 
of Truth.” 

It is sufficiently evident, that the eminent man 
of whom I am speaking regarded a knowledge of 


William Penn records of him, | 
that he had an extraordinary gift in opening | don, concerning 
“ He would go to the marrow of | “ He w 


Even T. Clarkson arrived | 


| gifted in opening the true signification of the 


in 1660, was asked how he first came | 


prepared body.” 
In a testimony issued by five Friends of Lon- 
the same minister, they say, 
was endowed with a good understanding in 
the law of God, recorded by his servant Moses 
in the Holy Scriptures, and wes wonderfully 


types and figures therein contained.” 

Evidence to the same eflect might be accumu- 
lated to any extent. It affords concurrent and 
irrefragable proof, that an intimate acquaintance 
with the Holy Scriptures was possessed by the 
founders of our religious Society. The early 
Friends were also concerned to inculeate the fre- 
quent and industrious study of the Scriptures to 
their fellow-believers. ‘Lhe ‘y were especially 
anxious that the youth of the Society should be 
brought up in the constant practice of reading 
the Bible, and made familiar with the course ot 
God’s providence to the world, and with the lile. 
precepts, sufferings and death of our Redeemer. 

With whatever degree of justice it may have 
been subsequently imputed to Friends, that they 
did not give to the study of the Scriptures the 
prominent importance which is due to it, the im- 
putation applies in no degree to the early mem- 
bers of the Society. The collective writings of 
Friends in the earlier times of their existence 
contain abundant proof of their zeal in the 
cultivation of Scriptural knowledge, and of their 
desire that all who professed with them should 
be well imbued with the same groundwork of re- 
ligious attainment. The Epistles issued by the 
Yearly Meeting evince an unflagging concern, 
that Scriptural knowledge should be diligently 
cultivated by its members, and that the children 
of Friends should be well-instructed in the Serip- 
tures, and a love of reading them instilled at an 
early age into their minds. 

Although the discipline of the Society had 
been ina great degree established so early 2° 
1657, the Yearly Meeting issued its first Epist! 
from London to the Quarterly Meetings through- 
out England and Wales in 1675. At first these 
Kpistles were rather short, and chiefly confined 
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to advice convected with the discipline and suf- 
ferings of Friends, and the ordering of the 
Church government. By degrees the concern 
of the Yearly Meeting extended into more gen- 
eral topics, and went more into religious exhorta- 
tion and exposition. 

It thus happens that some of the most urgent 
anxieties of the Society, with regard to the reli- 
gious welfare of its members, were not expressed 
till more settled times, and a‘ter a great amount 
of inmediately pressing matter had been disposed | 
of. The advices regarding the Scriptures do| 
not, therefore, oceur quite so early as might be | 
expected without this explanation ; but still, so 

arly as 1706, we find the advice issued regard- 
ing children, that “as they grow up in capacity, 
Friends should acquaint them with and bring 
them up in the frequent reading of the Scriptures 
of Truth, and also to instruct them in the great 
love of God through Jesus Christ, and the work 
of salvation by him, and of sanctification through | 
his blessed Spirit.” 

This was a growing anxiety in subsequent times, 
and the concern of the Society was frequently | 
manifested in sending down from the Y early | 
Meeting advice of a simil: ar purport. Three years 
after the above, the Yearly Meeting was en; gaged, | 
in the same spirit, to recommend it as “ an ‘a1 
cumbent duty on Friends to cause their children 

be frequent in reading the Holy Seriptures, | 
and in observing to them the examples of such | 
children asin Seripture are recorded to have early | 
learned the fear of the Lord, and to have heark- 
ened to his counsel, instructing them in the fear 
and dread of the Lord, planting upon their spirits 
impressions of reverence towards God, from whom 
they have their daily support, showing them they 

ought not to offend Him, but love, serve and honor 
Him, in whose hands all blessings are.” 

In the year 1720, the Yearly Meeting again 
labors under the same burden. “Let the Holy 
Scriptures be early taught our youth, diligently | 
searched, and seriously read by Friends, with due 
regard tothe Holy Spirit from whence they came, 
and by which the +y are truly opened, for they con- 
tain excellent doctrine, rules and precepts, divine 
and moral.” 

It was the extensive and accurate acquaintance 
with Holy Writ, thus characterizing the early 
Friends, and the readiness with which they could 
adduce passages from it, which contributed to 
give them the striking advantage they often ac- 
quired over their antagonists in religious disputes, 
and secured a victory to the truth on many 
memorable occasions when they were opposed by 
professors of religion and Doctors of Divinity. 

At the same time, an extensive outward and 
literal ac quaintance with the sacred writings was 
possessed by many of those who opposed Friends. 
[t was not on the mere superiority of their Serip- 
tural knowledge that the difference in these con- 
tests was based. By the one party the Scriptures 
were not looked upon as the solemn message of 








| who bad offended him. 
‘indeed left to build upon, and nothing but 
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the Divine mind to each particular soul, but as 
having a general vague application to mankind, 
and they were thus stripped of that searching 
individual purport which our Friends attributed to 
them. These latter had read them with a prayer- 
ful desire that they might be made effectual to 
the spiritualizing of their minds, and that they 
might themselves enter into the mind of the 
Spirit by which the Scriptures were given forth. 

By the natural understanding an intimate aec- 
quaintance may be obtained with the literal 
composition of the Bible, as we acquire a know- 
ledge of any other book; but we must not 
forget, that to derive spiritual instruction and 
edification from the perusal of the sacred books, 
we need the illuminating and fertilizing influences 
of the Holy Spirit. Without this co-operation, 
the profit which they are intended to convey is 
not derived. The disciples of Christ were not 
deficient in the literal knowledge of the Old 
Testament, but its inner meaning was hid from 
them until, as we read of our blessed Saviour, 
“ Then opened he their eyes that they might un- 
| derstand the Scriptures.” The same lesson is 
conveyed to us by the words of Paul, when he 
| says “ that no man can say that Jesus is the 
| Lord but by the Holy Ghost.” 

(To be continued.) 
abciiaaiaa 
For Friends’ Review. 

“ Where sin abounded, grace did much more abound.” 

Some months ago a poor orphan sailor boy 
named Thomas Robbins was cast upon our shores 


_ at about sixteen years of age, after a life of wander- 


ing and sin. Among the abandoned and profane 
he was conspicuous for the depth of his corrup- 
tion. He had even been guilty of stabbing a man 
There seemed but little 


Divine grace could have raised him from his 
death in degradation and sin. 

It was such, however, that our Lord came to 
call ; sinners who acknowledged themselves such, 
and not those who rejoiced in not being as other 
men ; and this poor outcast heard the call. 

While confined in prison, with nothing to turn 


to for occupation but a Bible that was lying in 


the room, he read the simple story of the Cross, 
—so old, yet so new to every sin- sick soul,—and 
the Holy Spirit showed him that salvation by 
faith in Christ was the only hope for him. Upon 
his release he became an earnest seeker for a 
justifying faith, and for a time a strong hope was 
felt that he had become a Christian, and through 
believing in Christ, was overcoming the world 
(John v. 5.), but the influence of wicked com- 
panions, joined to hisown old corruptions, prevail- 
ed, and he once more fell into sin. From that 
time it seemed as if he could hardly hold his 
head up, and he passed some weeks under deep 
condemnation ; but He who willeth not the death 
of the sinner, again raised in his heart the resolu- 
tion that he would not rest until he found pardon. 
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Soon after this he was taken ill and sent for 
the writer, who had been watching his course 
with deep interest from the time of his liberation 
from prison, and now found him much agitated 
under overwhelming conviction, feeling as if 
there was no hope left for him, and that the wages 
of sin were now to be called for at his hands. 
Taking the volume of Revelation, I showed him 
that he was just in the position to receive the 
mercy that is in Christ Jesus; that though he 
had earned death, the gift of eternal life (Rom. ii. 
23) would certainly be bestowed on him, if he 
could but believe (John vi. 40 and 47) in what 
Christ had done and suffered for him. This 
saving faith is indeed the gift of God, but it is 
given to the willing heart. 

The Holy Spirit realized to this poor boy the 
truth of the revelation of the way of life, and 
he began to feel that the gift was even for sin- 
ners "4 as he. I then called his attention to 
Heb. iii. 14, “For we are made partakers of 
Christ, if we hold the beginning of our confi- 
dence steadfast unto the end,” showing him how 
simple was the way of faith, a hol ding on to the 
hope now opening upon his heart, until the 
glorious light of the Gospel should increase unto 
the perfect day. 

I learned, after his decease, that from this 
time he seemed never to waver in his trust in 
his Saviour. A few days after he became worse, 
but his strong hope in Christ seemed to carry 
him over his g severe sufferings. As long as he 
was able he continued to read the Scriptures, 
and was often found kneeling in prayer, dwelling 
especially on the passages referred to above, and 
the li. Psalm; and when unable to hold the 
book, he had his attendant to read to him. 

A few days after the conversation, detailed 
above, he was taken suddenly worse. His nurse 
asked him, about fifteen minutes before the close, 
“now that you are passing through the dark 
valley of death, is your soul stayed on your 
Saviour?” “The Lord is my Shepherd, ” he 
replied, emphatically. A little later, to the in- 
quiry, “Is Christ still precious to you?” he an- 
swered, “ Yes—yes—yes,” and then “He is 
waiting to take me.” 

There is only one way of salvation provided 
for us all from the consequences and power of 
sin—/aith by which we take hold of the prom- 
ises and overcome the world. Let those who are 
leading an outwardly blameless, or even benevo- 
lent life, remember the condemnation pronounced 
by our Lord (John iii. 18) upon those who will 
not livingly believe in Him, and that in Rev. 
xxi. 8, the unbelievers in the record which God 
hath given, (see 1 John v. 10, 11), are joined 
with the abominable and murderers and liars in 
the judgment. Self-congratulation that we have 
been restrained by education and selfish interest, 
or dread of the consequences, from being “ as 
other men are,”—no such Phariseeism will save 
us from the second death. Like this poor 
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sailor bey, we must rest our bape of having our 
names blotted out as sinners, and written in the 
book of life, solely on the free grace and gift of 
our Lord. And it is all a miracle of grace, when 
the selfishly moral man is raised from death to 
life, as well as when the abandoned in outward 


sin is born again. Pp. 


ps 
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‘*To him that esteemeth anything to be unclean, to him a 
is unc ean.’’—Romans xiv. 14, 


“Do I in all my proceedings keep to that use 
of things which is agreeable to universal right- 
eousness/” Such was the language used by that 
conscientious follower of truth, John Woolman. 
This humble minister of Christ, to be able to give 
an affirmative answer to this question, for a num- 
ber of years was careful to abstain from using 
anything which came through polluted channels, 
thereby making himself appear singular, not only 
to the world, but to those with whom he associ- 
ated. Such was his desire to be found faithful 
in living up to the highest standard of “ universal 
righteousness,” that with a prospect of religious 
duty to go the West Indies, we find him consid- 
ering in regard toa passage thither in the fol- 
lowing words :—“ That which has so closely en- 
gaged my mind in seeking to the ord for in- 
struction is, whether, after so full information of 
the oppression which the slaves who raise the 
West India produce lie under, as I had in read- 
ing a caution and warning to Great Britain and 
her colonies, written by Anthony Benezet, is it 
right for me to take a passage in a vessel em- 
ployed in the West india trade ?” It is presuma- 
ble that very few would have hesitated thus con- 
cerning a passage, and though believing if “ uni- 
versal “righteousness” was practised, a “modevate 
trade to those Islands would be necessary, yet 
such was his desire to be in deed as he was in 
word, he did not feel easy to take a passage, and 
after a deep conflict of mind returned home. 

In his journal he frequently mentions his sin- 
gular trials, and his wish to be faithful to appre- 
hended duty, but at the same time not to under- 
value those who did not agree with him in sen- 
timent. There were numbers whom he considered 
his superiors in religious experience, that felt no 
delicacy in the free use of the products of slavery; 
and we find that even he at one time traded in 
sugar and molasses, the fruits of the labor of 
slaves,—but then he had not much concern about 
them. 

Twice, when he had a prospect of religious 
service in parts where there were many slaves, he 
felt it his duty to go on foot amongst them, “ that 
by so doing,” to use his own words,—he ‘‘ might 
have a more lively feeling of the condition of 
the oppressed slaves, set an example of lowliness 
before the eyes of their masters, and be more out 
of the way of temptation to unprofitable converse.” 

Deeply indeed was he concerned for those who 
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wore the shackles of slavery ; and in the testi- sentemaies scale, and accepted it. From that time 
mony of York Quarterly Meeting, given forth | he devoted himself to the work; he gave a new 
after his decease, we are informed that, in the | impulse to the reform which we had undertaken; 
last meeting he attended, his testimony was on|all the duties were regulated ; wise, economical 
this subject, wherein he remarked, “ that we, as| arrangements were ‘ateoduced. With the power- 
a Society, when under outward sufferings, had | ful aid of a very charitable man who was at that 
often found it our concern to lay them before | time a member of our executive Board, he or- 
those in authority, and thereby in the Lord’s | ganized our asylum, so important to complete our 
time had obtained relief; so he recommended this le establishment. He soon acquired a paternal 
oppressed part of creation to our notice, that | anthority over the boys under our care, who, full 
} 
| 





as Way may Open we may represe nt their suffer- | of confidence in him, listened to his edvies with 
ings in an individual if not in a Society capacity | respect. 
to those in authority.” The prefect of police, the much-regretted 
In the testimony of Burlington Monthly Meet-| Gabriel Delessert, witnessing the devotedness 
ing, of which he was a member, the following] of this earnest man, and highly esteeming his 
evidence of his concern is recorded :—“ He was} character, wished to engage his services, and 
for many years deeply exercised on account of| proposed to give him an office much more 
the poor enslaved Africans, whose cause, as he | lucrative than the one which he filled with us; 
sometimes mentioned, lay almost continually upon | M. de Grellet had no hesitation in replying that, 
him, and to-obtain liberty to those captives, he| having been invited to Paris by our Society to 
labored both in public and private, and was fa- | take charge of its business, he considered it a 
vored to see his endeavors crowned with consider- | duty to devote his life to it. 
able success. He was particularly desirous that; Such was M: de Grellet! During the fifteen 
Friends should not be instrumental to lay bur-| years that he was at the head of our agency, you 
dens on this oppre sssed people, but remember the | have been able to appreci: ate him; you have 
days of suffering from which they had been prov-| witnessed his sincere piety, his truly religious 
identially delivered ; that if times of trouble | serenity, which instructed our young people, and 
should return, no injustice dealt to those in| impressed them by its very endurance and gen- 
slavery might rise in judgment against us, but, | tleness; you have seen him alwaysthe same, always 
being clear, we might on such occasions address | kind and benevolent, the first to take up all im- 
the Almighty with a degree of confidence, for | provements and to put them in practice quietly, 
his interposition and relief; being particularly | without pushing himself into notice, always pre- 
careful as to himself, not to countenance slavery, | ferring to attribute the merit to others rather than 
even by the use of those conveniences of life | to himself. 





which were furnished by their labor.” So this good man lived and died; resigned, 
G. C. |trusting in the goodness of God; and although 

08> — leaving no fortune, yet free from anxiety respect- 

For Friends’ Review. ing his young daughter, because, having inspired 

CHARLES DE GRELLET. her with his own feelings, he knew that she was 


The following extract, translated from the re-|endowed with the virtues of her sex, and he 
port * the Society in Paris for the care of| knew also that our Society, under whose protec- 
Juvenile Prisoners and Discharged Convicts for | tion he placed her, would not cease to watch over 
1857, refers to the youngest brother of our late | | her r; that hope shall not be disappointed.” 
beloved friend, Stephen Grellet, and will be read 
with interest :-— 

““M. de Grellet had accepted, with solely philan- I think that conscience will sometimes lead us 
thropic views, the painful and difficult duties of | to feel for others, and not act so as materi: ully to 
sub-director of the celebrated penitentiary of the hurt a weak brother ; but I believe we should 
city of Geneva. His observations respec ting those | seldom find that we hurt those whose opinion 
men, who are a constant source of trouble and| would be worth caring for, if we kept close to 
perplexity, recorded in his remarkable work, the | the witness in our own hearts. If I were going 
Manual of Prisons, gave an insight into those | to do a thing, I should endeavor to find whether 
untamed characters, and proposed means by , appeared to me in any way wrong, and whether 
which we may hope to bring them back to better | I should feel easy to do it; looking secre tly for 
feelings. The success of that work, the esteem | help where it is to be found, and there I believe 
in which its author was held at Geneva, the im-|I should leave it; and if it led me to act differ- 
provements which he had contributed, in con-|ently from some, I should probably be doing 
Junction with the able director of the penitentiary, | more good to society, than in any conformity, 
to introduce iato the establishment, having at-| merely on account of theirs: for if I should be 
tracted the attention of our Society, the situation | preserved in the way of obedience in other 
of general agent, which had become vacant in| things, it would in time show from whence such 





— 


our institution, was offered to him. fe saw in| actions sprung, and 1 think this very spirit of 


this offer an opportunity to do good on a more! conforming in trifles to the opinion of others, 
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leads into forms that may one day prove a stum- | interest felt in the people of Madagascar, and 
oc, a to the progress of our Society ;\ particularly in the young prince. 

whereas, if we attend to the principle that, In another part of our present number, we 
brought us together, it will lead us out of forms 


} 


and not into them.—E. Fry. give the brief historical introduction to the au- 
' thor’s narrative. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. | ey me 
| PuitapenpH1a Yearty Mertina.—This 
meeting convened on the 18th inst.,and the 





PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 23, 1859. 


number of members in attendance was nearly the 
“ Three Visits to Madagascar, during the years’ same as usual at the first sitting. No ministers 
1853, 1854, 1856, including a journey to the| ‘a saa nT : } 
Capital; with notices of the natural history | were present under religious concers from ot ier 
of the country and of the present civilization | Yearly Meetings, except Robert and Sarah Lind- 
of the people.” By Wiit1aM Extis, F.H.S. | sey, and their certificate was not read nor pre- 
Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers, | sented. It was offered in the Meeting of Minis- 
1859. For sale by Parry & McMillan, Phila. | tors and Elders on Seventh-day preceding, and 
Since the expulsion, more than twenty years | was rejected on the ground of the existing rela- 
ago, of the English Missionaries from Madagas-| tions between the Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia 
car by the Queen of that Island, and the cruel and London. As the Discipline of Philadelphia 
martyrdom or persecution of large numbers of the Yearly Meeting makes it imperative upon the meet- 
natives who had embraced Christianity, little| ing to read the certificates of Friends, members 
authentic information could be obtained of the| of other Yearly Meetings, who attend it under 
condition of the people. This led to a desire on| religious coneern, (p. 160), it will be perceived 
the part of the author of this work, so well! that the omission to read the certificate of our 
known from his missionary labors in Polynesia,| Friends from London in the meeting on Second- 
to pay a friendly visit to the island, and ascer-| day, was a clear violation of the order of Society 
tain, as far as practicable, the actual state of the | —thus showing tothe subordinate meetings and to 
people and the views of the government. Event-| the members, as in several previous instances, an 
ually, he was enabled to reach the capital, and | example of disregard of disciplinary regulations. 
in the volume before us we have the deeply in- 


After the meeting was opened on Second-day 
teresting narrative of his journey, together with 


morning, there being no epistles from other Year- 
accounts of his visits to Mauritius and South|ly Meetings, the Clerk introduced an Appeal 
Africa. from Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, and when 
William Ellis was kindly received by the Queen | this had been referred in the usual manner to a 
of Madagascar and all classes of the people, and committee, he stated that a copy of “an Address 
ample opportunity was afforded him for observ-|on the conduct of Christian and civilized nations 
ing the religious state of the latter. Much | towards those less civilized and enlightened,” had 
valuable information was imparted to him, some | been received from London Yearly Meeting, to- 
of it exceedingly painful, on account of the suf-| gether with a minute of that meeting, explana- 
ferings it made known, but in other respects it| tory of its declining to send an Epistle to Phila- 
was highly satisfactory and full of hope. As|delphia Yearly Meeting. A long discussion 
the profession of Christianity is not permitted by | followed on the question of reading this minute ; 
the present government of Madagascar, it was and the opposition was so extended and persist- 
necessary to avoid publishing statements which|ent that it was not read; thus leaving little, if 
might affect injuriously the various distinguished | any, ground to hope that Philadelphia Yearly 
individuals with whom the author became inti-| Meeting, as at present constituted, will ever re- 
mately acquainted. He, however, expresses his|sume its correspondence with London or any 
sincere trust, that the accounts he has given of| other Yearly Meeting. 
his intercourse with the people, especially with}; The nomination of a Clerk and assistant being 
the young prince, sen of the Queen and heir to| referred as usual to the representatives, the meet- 
the throne, for the preservation of whose valua-|ing adjourned until 4 o'clock, P. M., when, on 
ble life the affectionate anxieties of the people | re-assembling, report was made that way did not 
are at times intensely excited, will increase the | open to propose any change of clerks, and Wm. 
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Kvans and Samuel Hilles were re appointed, 
with little expression of dissent. The Clerk in 
troduced the Minutes of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings during the past year, and proposed that they 
should be read, but a member stating that he had 
laid upon the clerk’s table an Epistle addressed 
to this Yearly Meeting by Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting, held at Nottingham, several Friends 
appressed a desire that it should be read. Others 
objected, and it was finally determined not to 
read it at that time. The minutes of the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings were then read. The proceed- 
ings of the meeting, so far as appeared, consisted 
in the distribution,through a committee,of several 
thousand copies of the Appeal on behalf of the 
colored races. The report of the Book Committee 
showed the number of books sold and given away 
at the book store, and also that several books had 
been reprinted. 

A committee to settle the Treasurer’s account 
being appointed, the meeting adjourned until 
10 o'clock, next morning. 

The sittings of Third day were principally 
occupied by reading the queries and answers 
from the Quarterly Mectings. In the latter part 
of the afternoon session, the subject of an inter- 


change of Certificates of membership between the 
Monthly Meetings of this Yearly Meeting and | 
those belonging to the Yearly Meetings which 
are in unity withthe Yearly Meeting in Ohio, of| 
which J. Binns is Clerk, was introduced, and led 
to some discussion, but as it involves the whole | 
question as to what meetings Philadelphia Year- | 
ly Meeting will eventually recognize as the true | 


Yearly Meetings, no disposition was shown by 





those who control the proceedings to take any 
step in the ease, and the meeting adjourned until 
As the | 
Review goes to press before that hour, we must 
postpone a further account until next week. 
While we regret the necessity of referring to 


4 o'clock. on Fourth day afternoon. 


parties, it should be understood that the discus- 


Sions in the meeting were principally between 
two sections of those who refuse correspon- | 
dence with New England Yearly Meeting—one | 
section being desirous of correspondence and | 
fellowship with the “ Smaller bodies,” and the 


other persistently objecting. 


—_—<> — 


Diep, on the 14th of 3d mo., 1859, at Camp-Lane 
Court, Leeds, in her 104th year, Many Waicnt, a 
minister upwards of 60 years. 
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Mary Wright was born at Edinburgh, of Presbyte- 
rian parents, on the 31st of Twelfth "Month, 1735, 
where her father, James Bishop, then resided. At 
the age of 14 she went to reside in London with a 
married sister, and here became acquainted with 
some young Friends, whom she sometimes accom- 
panied to meeting. About this time her mind was 
awakened by a woman Friend, a stranger, address- 
ing to her these words of Scripture, in a by street :— 
** Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life.’’ This led to serious reflection, and 
giving way to conviction, she felt no longer at liberty 
to follow vain amusements, such as singing, theatri- 
cals, &c., which she had previously done; nor could 
she allow herself to indulge in gay attire, but had to 
lay all these things aside. 

Continuing to be obedient to the intimations of the 
Spirit of Truth, she ultimately joined the Society of 
Friends; and on the Ist of 6th Month, 1779, in her 
twenty-fourth year, she was married to her first hus- 
band Johu Witchell, who was at that time cashier in 
the bank of Smith, Wright and Gray, of London. 

In 1789, she returned to her native city, Edinburgh, 
with her husband and family, where they resided 
for twelve years ; during which time Mary Wright 
felt herself constrained to make a public acknowledg- 
ment of her love to her Divine Master, and after 
many reasonings and discouragements, she appeared 
in the ministry. 

In 1802, John and Mary Witchell left this country 
for America, where, shortly after her arrival, she 
was recorded as a minister in unity. They spent 
about sixteen years in that land, principally in the 
State of Ohio; and in 1818, returned to England, 
where, about three years afterwards, their union of 
about forty years was terminated by John Witchell’s 
decease, after which his widow resided for some 
time at Halifax. 

In 1823, Mary Witchell entered into the married 
state with William Wright, of Sheffield, who retiring 


| from business, they lived for some years at Todmor- 


den and Southport. Their union lasted for about 
ten years, and after her husband’s demise, Mary 
Wright resided fora time at Rochdale, and subse- 


| quently with her son-in-law, the late Thomas Ta- 


tham, of Headingley. Having a desire, however, to 
live near the Friend’s Meeting-House at Leeds, she 
removed, in 1840, to Camp-Lane Court, where she 
remained to the date of her decease. 

As already mentioned, Mary Wright became an 
acknowledged minister in the Society, and was eu- 
gaged more or less frequently in the exercise of the 
Divine gift, down to the period of her death. She 
had, for the last few years, employed her spare time 
in preparing purses, &c., the proceeds derived froin the 
sale of which she distributed amongst the poor. On 
attaining her 100th birthday, she knitted a silk 
purse for the Queen, which was presented to our be- 
loved Sovereign on the 8th of 3d Month, 1856, who 
received it most graciously. 

On the 24th of 2d month, the marriage of one of 
her great-grand-daughters took place at the meeting 
house, at Leeds, on which occasion she appeared in 


| the ministry for the last time ; and signed the mar- 


riage certificate of the parties with her own hand. 
Mary Wright’s mental faculties were unimpaired 

at the time of her decease. Her hearing had be ome 

somewhat dull, and she had lost her eyesight for 


|about three years, owing to the following circum- 


stances :—She was greatly interested in the events 
which transpired during the Crimean war, the ac- 
counts of which she regularly read without the aid 
of spectacles, in the 7imes, though her age then ex- 
ceeded 100 years. There can be no doubt that the 
small print of the paper gradually injured her sight. 
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She was able to move about down to the day of her 
death ; although, during the week preceding that 
event, viz., on the 5th of 3d Month, having caught 
cold, she suffered from difficulty of breathing, and 
an attack of influenza, from which her natural powers 
being unable to rally, she gradually sank : her spirit 
passing calmly and peacefully away, without astrug- 
gle, or the slightest symptom of pain, on the 14th, 
aged 103 years. 

Mary Wright had, throughout her long life, enjoy- 
ed uninterrupted good health; she had abstained 
from all intoxicating drinks for a considerable num- 
ber of years, and to this abstinence she ascribed, toa 
great extent, her own longevity. She was able to} 
address those about her very impressively, until near | 
her close. 

The funeral of Mary Wright was very largely at 
tended by town’s people and Friends from a distance, 
the large Meeting-house at Leeds being filled as ata 
Quarterly Meeting; and many testimonies to the 
Truth were borne by James Backhouse, Joseph Thorp, 
and others, including (at the grave side) her own 
great-grandson-in-law, at whose marriage, as already 
related, she spoke publicly for the last time.—British 
Friend. 

Diep, on the 17th of 2d month, 1859, near Annap- 
olis, Parke Co., Indiana, Janz Drxsoy, daughter of 
Zimri and Keziah Dixson, (deceased), in the 24th 
year of her age, a member of Bloomfield Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Several weeks before her decease, she asked her 
sister if she thought she was dwelling too much on 
the surface ; as her mind felt so much at peace that 
if she should be called then, she felt willing to go. 
Her sister encouraged her to dig deep, and she re- 
plied, ‘‘ I have tried to do so, and I cannot feel any- 
thing in my way.’’ 

Her sufferings for a few weeks before her close 
were great, but she often prayed for patience to bear 
all her dear Master saw meet she should endure, and 
said she felt glad that she was accounted worthy to 
suffer for His sake. The nature of her disease was 
such, that it prevented her from talking much near 
the last, but enough was manifested to afford the 
consoling belief that she was prepared for her final 
rest. 





, on the 18th of 11th mo., 1858, Paarasa Cox, 
wife of Walter Cox, in the 53d year of her age, an 
esteemed member of Driftwood Monthly Meeting, be- 
ing a burden bearer in her Particular Meeting, filling 
the station of an overseer for several years, much to 
the satisfaction of her friends, who have the consol- 
ing evidence that she died the death of the righteous. 


~ ——er — 
EMANCIPATION IN BARBADOES. 
A letter from B. Romig, dated “Feb. Ist, 
1859,” and recently published in The Moravian, 
gives the following picture of Barbadoes—a 


gratifying evidence of the beneficial effects of 


the abolition of slavery :— 

We have now been on the Island better than 
six months, and so far must say that in beauty 
and fertility it greatly exceeds our anticipations. 
We are becoming more and more attached to the 
work, the place and the people every day. 

The only inconvenience we have yet expe 
rienced is the sultry heat. You are now in the 
depth of winter, and doubtless the sleighs are 
gliding, and the bells ringing with merry glee, 
while we are sweltering under the warm rays 0 
an almost vertical sun. 


~ 
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| ‘The weather for a few days past hs as been v very 

warm, but during the latter part of December 
and the first of January, it was very pleasant and 
cool. | 
The heat is not, however, unwelcome, as it is 
accompanied by heavy showers of rain, which 
are very desirable at this season of the year. 
lhe crop is just about ripening, and rain at this 
time adds very materially to its value. 
The article in the New York Observer, stating 
that Barbadoes is one continuous garden, Was 
| by no means over-drawn. Every spot of land 
that is available is made use of, and in many 
places where the surface consists of nothing but 
a hard bed of rock, workmen are removing it by 
means of gunpowder, and carrying mould on it 
| to the depth of a foot, or a foot and a half; thus 
actually manufacturing planting ground, as in 
olden times hanging- garde ns were made to gratify 
the whim of a mighty monarch, but this is done 
for a different reason ; it is found to repay all the 
expense and labor in a short time. 

Some estimate of the value of land may be 
formed from the fact that an acre of the worst 
frequently sells for $300, and the best brings 
$1,000. It becomes necessary to make use of 
all the available land to sustain the immense 
population, there being nearly 150,000 inhabi- 
tants, (so it is said by intelligent gentlemen re- 
siding here, though the last census made it only 
135 000,) and only 166 square miles, being 
nearly 1,000 to the square mile. The whole 
island along the public roads presents the ap- 
pearance of a village. 

The capital or chief town is Bridgetown; it 
contains probably 30,000 inhabitants, a great 
many wealthy merchants among them. As you 
pass through the city, the long rows of houses, 
the crowded streets with equipages, carts and 
people, the windows and sides of doors and 
houses strung with clothing, books, toys, Xe., 
remind one very much of the river streets in 
Philadelphia. From morning till night there is 
a constant stream of people on the road, going to 
or returning from market with fruits and vege- 
tables. 

They carry their marketing in a tray on the 
head, and so expert are they, that they will 
carry a glass of water or bottle of any kind quite 
safely. 

There is an ice-house in Bridgetown where al- 
most any of the fruits of the Temperate Zones 
may be procured, and ice-cream is to be had at 
any time. This is a luxury, however, not in- 
tended for missionaries. 

The port of Bridgetown has considerable trade ; 
vessels are constantly coming and going. The 
American fleet, on its way to Paraguay, stopped 
for a short time here. From our door we havea 
beautiful view of the bay and shipping, and the 
vessels, as they come proudly sailing in. We 
frequently discern the white sails away out on 
the bosom of the great deep. 
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Our Mission work here is a pleasant one, and 
we think and hope that a new spirit is beginning 
to appear, and that the spirit of God is working 
in our midst. 





—> — 





Have a care of that base evil, detraction. It 
is the fruit of envy, as that is of pride, the im- 
mediate offspring of the Devil; who, of an angel, 
a Lucifer, a son of the morning, made himself a 
serpent, a Belzebub, and all that is noxious to the 
eternal Goodness.— Penn. 
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From Ellis’ Visita. 





MADAGASCAR. 





The Island of Madagascar, extending over an 
area larger than that of Great Britain and Lreland 
combined, and inhabited by more than three 







tracted the notice of the chief maritime nations 
of Europe, but, with the exception of a short 
period in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, it is only since our possession of Mauri- 
tius, and the subsequent treaty of friendship and 
alliance entered into between the late King 
Radama and the Governor of Mauritius in 1817, 
that our own countrymen have given much at- 
tention to the island or its inhabitants. 










In their treaty with Radama, whom the Eng- 
lish chose to regard as the supreme ruler of the 
country, they sought chiefly the abolition of the 











would entail upon 







payment was made by the British government to 
the king. 

Missionaries from the London Missionary So- 
ciety reached the coast of Madagascar in 1818 ; 














to the capital, and were cordially welcomed by 






they were followed by a numberof intelligent men 
sent out by the same society to instruct the peo- 







arts. The strange and somewhat complex lan- 
guage of the people was acquired by the mis- 
sionaries, who introduced an alphabet into the 
language, arranged its grammar, prepared ele- 
mentary books, and translated the Holy Serip- 
tures into the native tongue. 










In the space of ten years after the settlement 
of the teachers at the capital, not fewer than 
10,000 or 15,0U00 of the natives had learned to 
read, many of them also to write, and a few had 
made some slight progress in English, at the 
same time that a number professed themselves 
Christians. Within the same period, among the 
1,000 or 1,500 youths who had been placed as 
apprentices under the missionary artisans, some 
had been taught to work in iron, which abounds 












the king, who appeared still more delighted when | 


ple in the practice of many of the most useful | 


millions of people, has at different periods at- | 
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in the country; others had been trained to be 
sarpenters, builders, tanners, curriers, shoemakers, 
ete. These were some of the most satisfactory 
results of the king’s alliance with the English, and 
the settlement of English missionaries in his coun- 
try; and although the advantage of so sudden 
and large an increase of fire-arms among a people 
very partially civilized may have been questiona- 
ble, the substituting of legitimate and honorable 
commerce for the degrading traffic in slaves, the 
opening of a way for frequent and friendly inter- 
course with foreigners, the teaching of useful 
arts, the introduction of letters, with the know- 
ledge of Christianity by which this was followed, 
will ever cause the treaty between Sir Robert 
Farquhar and the king Radama to be regarded as 
one of the most important events in the modern 
history of Madagascar. 

To his own people, Radama’s reign was one of 
unprecedented prosperity, though of compara- 
tively short duration. He was a ruler greatly in 
advance of his time and his people ; but he died 
in the year 1828, at the early age of thirty-six, 
and the enlightening and humanizing influences 
which were so full of promise for the nation ap- 


| pear in a great measure to have terminated with 


slave trade, and in order to compensate the king | 

. . . . | 
and his chiefs for the loss which this measure | 
them, and to secure their! 


co-operation in rendering it effectual, an annual | 


| premacy. 


: >| religion by any of the Malagasy was prohibited ; 
and, after the treaty with the British government 


had been finally ratified in 1820, they proceeded | 








his life. The amiable and intelligent Prince 
Rakatobe, eldest son of Radama’s eldest sister, 
was nominated by the king successor to the 
throne, but on the death of Radama he was as- 
sassinated, and the present ruler was raised to 
the supreme authority. For a time the schools 
and the religious teaching of the missionaries 
were allowed, but it soon became evident that 
the policy of the government was changed. The 
influence of the idol-keepers, and of the sup- 
porters of divination and other superstitions of 
the country, was soon restared to its former su- 
In 1835 the profession of the Christian 


it was also required that all Christian books 
should be given up to the government, and in 
1836 the missionaries and their excellent coad- 
jutors, the Christian artisans, departed from the 
island. 

Eight or nine years afterward, the evasion of 
the queen’s orders, prohibiting the removal of 
natives from the island, greatly irritated the 
Malagasy government, and the application of the 
native laws to Europeans residing in Madagas- 
car, as a means of maintaining native authority, 
gave great offense to the foreign traders at 
Tamatave. The latter appealed for assistance to 
the English governor at Mauritius, and to the 
French governor at Bourbon; and in June, 
1845, one English and two French vessels of 
war went to Tamatave to endeavor to adjust the 
differences and disputes existing there. Failing 
to effect this by amicable conference, they em- 
ployed force, fired on the people, burned the 
town, and landed and attacked the fort. But, 
though they killed and wounded a number of 
the natives, they were ultimately obliged to re- 






ay 
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tire to their ships, leaving in the hands of the|renounce the superstitions of his couhtry. 


natives thirteen of their number, whose skulls, ac- 
cording to the Malagasy practice, were afterward 
fixed on poles in front of the fortification which 
they had assailed. 

This aggression, so deeply to be deplored, pro- 
duced long and serious ,evils. The government 
prohibited the exportation of every article of| 
native produce ; and the trade in rice and cattle 
—the latter so important to Mauritius and the 
Isle of Bourbon—was thus destroyed; and not- 
withstanding the efforts of the English admiral | 
Dacres in 1848, and the French admiral Cécile, 
to restore friendly re ‘ ations between those na- 
tions and the Mal: IgAsy, > all amicable intercourse | 
entirely ceased for a pe riod of eight years. | 

Long before this interruption of commercial | 
intercourse between the natives and foreigners, 
which it was the interest of both parties to main- 
tain, the que en’s government had shown its fixed 
determination not only to arrest the progress of 
Christianity in the country, but to destroy it 
wherever it might ‘appear. Searcely had the 
missionaries left the capital in 1836, before a| 
number of persons suspected of being Christians 
were required to prove their innocence by drink- 
ing the Tangena, or poison-water, which to many 
of them proved fatal. 

In the following 
of the people were 





year a considerable number 
accused of reading religious 
books and uniting in Christian worship. 


Sev- 
eral of these were severely punished by fine, 
imprisonment, or unredeemable slavery ; and one 
devoted Christian woman, Rasalama, was put to 
death. In 1858, Rafaralahy, a young man who 
had accompanied the first “Malagasy martyr to 
the place of execution, shared her fate ; and be- 
fore the close of the year, Rafaravavy, with four 
of her companions, who subsequently visited 
England, only saved their lives by escaping from 
the island. Others wandered from place to place 
in much suffering and imminent peril, often 
seeking concealment and safety in the almost 
impervious forests and in the dreary caverns of | 





the mountains, until the year 1842, when sixteen | 
of them, while on their way to the coast with a 
view of escaping from the island, were betr: ayed 
by their guides and taken back to the capital, 

where nine cf them were cruelly put to death. 

The effect of these sanguinary proceedings 
seemed to be the very reverse of what the gov- 
ernment intended. The attention of all classes 
was thereby drawn to the subject of religion, 
and the confidence of many in their idols ap- 
peared greatly weakened, while the Christians 
seemed to be confirmed in their faith by the 
severe ordeal through which it had sustained | 
them. 

Among others over whose minds the pretended 
power of the idols had ceased to operate was the 
queen’s son, then in his seventeenth yea In 
1846, after much conference with some of the 
Christians, this youthful prince was induced to’! 


| half, 


He 
soon afterward declared himself a Christian, and 
was baptized; and, whatever may be the extent 
to which he is himself the subject of religious 
influence, he has ever since proved a geverous, 
kind, and faithful friend to the Christians. 
Through his influence, and that of others, Ra- 
monja, a prince of the highest rank, being the 
son of the queen’s sister, was induced to study 
the Bible, and ultimately to declare his conviction 
of its truth. This prince publicly identified him- 
self with the Christians, and has ever since, 


| through all their fearful vicissitudes of peril and 


sorrow, proved himself one of their most efficient 
and faithful friends, as well as the honorable 
and consistent exemplar of their principles; 
sometimes pleading with the queen on their be- 
and setting forth—not always without 
something like suce: ss—the excellency and the 
value of the Iloly Seriptures. 

The sympathy of her son with the Christians, 
and his adoption of their faith, is said to have 
been exceedingly offensive to the queen, who 
has regarded him as being the victim of the in- 
cantations or witcheraft of the Christians. This 
feeling, heightened perhaps by unfavorable repre- 
sentations from the political rivals of the prince, 
her son, may have hastened the violent persecu- 
tion which occurred in the year 1849. In this 
fearful season of extreme trial more than 2 000 
persons were implicated, many were subjected to 
heavy punishments, and eighteen individuals, in- 
cluding some of high rank and station, were put 
to death It was, indeed, a time of the most 
severe sifting which the persecuted Church in 
Madagascar had yet been called to pass through ; 
and numbers, as might be expected during such 
a season, deserted from their ranks. On the 
other hand, scarcely had the fierceness of their 
persecutors begun to subside before others who 
had witnessed the uncomplaining spirit, the pa- 
tient suffering, and the heroic constancy of the 
Christians, were drawn, notwithstanding the pros- 


| pect of almost inevitable suffering, or death, to 


seek admission to their fellowship. 
~~ + — 


MULLER’S ORPHAN SCHOOL. 


Julia Griffiths, ina recent letter to“ Frederick 
Douglass’ Paper,” thus speaks of George Mul- 
ler’s Orphan House and its inmates :— 

“T have lately been asked why I had not per- 
formed my promise, and told about that wonder- 
ful Orphan School at Bristol, founded and carried 
on by George Muller? As I deem that institu- 
tion the most interesting of any I have visited in 
our land, I find myself inadequate to describe it 
on the impression two visits there made upon 
me. Seven hundred little orphan girls and 
boys are there taken care of entire ly, being 
clothed, lodged, fed and educated inside the 
walls of the institution. I was told that no rec- 
ommendation is needed—that their being or- 
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oh ans wasenough. Mr. Muller deste to receiv e| tr 
one thousand, and I quite believe that, ace ording 
to his faith, it will be done unto him. He is a 
man of God—a man of prayer and devotion ; he 
recognizes the 
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trymen to retain it, + aad the Portuguese, in con- 
sequence, stocked it with goats, swine ana other 
animals, intended to farnish supplies of fresh 
meat to their vessels. Fifteen years after its 


spectal providence of God in all discovery, a few mutilated deserters, who had 


things, and seems, in his own extraordinary ex-| been puaished by the loss of their ears, their 


perience, e, to have realized the truth of that old 
saying, “ They that watch for Providence shall 
always find a Providence to watch.” | regretted 
much that Mr. Muller's absence from home pre- 
cluded my having ‘an interview with him. I 


| gether with a stock of partridges, 


noses, and their right hands, were set on shore 
at the island and left to shift for themselves, to- 
pheasants, 
poultry and wild fowl, whose increase it was 
thought might suffice for their maintenance. 


spent two afternoons in visiting the various de- They were further supplied with a number of 


vartments of the school, and was peculiarly de- 
lighted with a// I saw and heard there. 
children’s comfort, well-being and recreation are 
all made especial objects of care, and [ never 
beheld a happier-looking set of children. They 
are permitted to enter there, from a month old 
and upwards! It did my heart good to see the 
shelves filled with toys in their large play-room, 
and to hear the merry laugh of their young 
voices. Mr. Muller is no gloomy ascetic, or 
dreary bigot; but he isa man possessing un- 
bounded faith and trust in God, and when he 
eeds any thing for his orphan school, he asks 
God for it, as a child asks its father. People 


may smile or sneer—he cares not—the aid asked | 


for alw Lys comes—the school flourishes without 
the management of a committee, and without one 
regular, annual subse r ‘iber. 
ager, treasurer 
of meal been empty, nor the 
in time of need. 


School. 
lent founder 


heart of George Muller.” 


+ ~~ — 


SAINT HELENA. 


The island of St. Helena lies almost central in 
the Atlantic Ocean, about mid distance between 
Africa on the east, and South 
America on the west, and considerably more 
The nearest 
point of land to St. Helena is the small island of 
Ascension, and that is not less than six hundred 


the coasts of 


than a thousand miles from either 


miles distant. 


St. Helena was first discovered by John de 
Niva, the Portuguese navigator, in the year 1502 
and it received its name from the circumstance 


The| live at peace with 









Mr. Muller is man- 
+, &c., and never yet has the barrel 
cruse of oil failed 
To theorize on all these won- 
ders might be difficult and dangerous; but near 
Bristol this wonderfully conducted school rears 
its head, and I advise all my friends, who may 
have the opportunity, to visit Muller's Orphan 
Long may it flourish,a happy home 
for poor fatherless children; and when its excel- 
is called to meet his rich reward, 
may his mantle descend on some meet successor, 
who shall carry forward the object so dear to the 


fruit trees and vegetables, and admonished to 
each other and to cultivate 
the soil. 

In the course of a very few years, under the 
careful management of these unfortunates, the 
resources of the island had wonderfully increased, 
and for every vessel that toue shed there, was 
found abundance of vegetables 


and fresh pro- 
vis sions. 


In those days scurvy was the all-de- 
stroying pestilence of the sea; and we may easily 
conceive the value to navigators of a p lace in the 
centre of the vast Atlantic, where the means of 
speedy and certain cure were always to be ob- 
tained. ‘Ihus it was that St. Helena became a 
sort of marine hospital, where the passing ships 
were wont to leave their sick on the voyage out, 
and to call for them on their return. “Another 
advantage, scarcely less important, was the con- 
venience the island afforded as a rendezvous for 
merchant ships waiting for convoy and protection 
in time of war, before venturing within the track 
of hostile cruisers and privateers. 

The Portuguese navigators monopolized the 
advantages of St. Helena for more than four- 
score years, before it was visited by an English 
ship. It was in June, 1588, that Sir Thomas 
Cavendish, on his return from a voyage round the 
world, sighted the island. He found it abound- 
ing in live steck; and, though he says nothing 
of the inhabitants, he describes a church stand- 
ing ina valley, “ extremely pleasant, and so full of 
fruit trees and excellent plants, that it seemed 
like a very fair and well-cultivated garden, hay- 
ing long rows of lemon, orange, citron, pome- 
granate, date and fig-trees, delighting the eye 
with blossoms, green fruit and ripe all at once. 
Cavendish remained at the island twelve days. 

In the year 1600, the East India Company 
was incorporated, and the vessels of the English 
now frequently called at St. Helena. The Por- 
tuguese abandoned the island about this time, in 
favor of other settlements on the western coast 
of Africa, and the Dutch took possession of it; 
| but in 1651 they also withdrew, and established 
| ih telaslives at the Cape of Good Hope. The 





of the discovery taking place on the 21st of May, | East India Company now laid hands upon it, as 


the anniversary of Helena, mother of Constantine 


a sort of mid station for their merchantmen. A 


the emperor. De Niva found the island unin-| few years later, they erected fortifications on the 
habited, but, sensible of its importance to navi- accessible part of the coast t, calling them by the 
gators as a place of rendezvous and refreshment name of Fort James, in compliment to the Duke 


during a long voyage, he recommended his coun- of York, afterwards James II, 


In 1672, the 
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Dutch once more got possession of the island by} A still nearer approach shuts all these favorable 
stratagem ; but the English re-took it by force in| features out of sight, and there is nothing for 
the following year, and repaid the stratagem of the eye to rest on but craggy and stupendous 
the Dutch by another; for hoisting Dutch colors, | cliffs. 
they decoyed six Dutch merchantmen richly} The event which has given an_ historical 
laden into the harbor, and took four of them. celebrity to the island of St. Helena, was the six 
The island was now formally granted to the | years’ residence of the fallen Emperor Napoleon 
Kast India Company, under a new charter; peo-| upon this solitary rock. By virtue of a conven- 
ple were invited to settle upon it, and lands as-| tion signed at Paris, August the 20th, 1815, be- 
signed them. The whole area of the island |tween the four allied powers, the person of 
being, however, but thirty thousand acres, not} Bonaparte was intrusted to the English govern- 
one-third of the size of the smallest county in| ment, and commissioners were appointed by 
England, and nearly one-half of that being bar- | France, Russia and Austria, to reside at St. 
ren rock, all the holders of land were compelled | Helena, whither it had been determined to con- 
to cultivate it within six months, under penalty| vey him. The main responsibility of this oner- 
of forfeiting their holdings. A governor was|ous charge rested upon Sir Hudson Lowe, a 
appointed, with a salary of £100 a year, and a| British officer. 
public table was kept from the produce of lands Napoleon died on May the 5th, 1821, and on 
set apart for the purpose. Some notion may be/the 8th his body was interred in a spot of his 
formed of the company who sat down to it, from | own selecting, overhung by a weeping willow, in 
the opinion of the governor, which, it may be|Slane’s Valley. But St. Helena was not destined 
presumed, took effect as a by-law, “that nobody | to be the last resting-place of the ashes of Napo- 
ought to sit at table with him that is not/leon. We all know the history of their removal, 
cleanly dressed, or that is drunk.” | and with what pomp and circumstance they were 
The settlers prospered and multiplied, and the| received in Paris, and deposited, amidst the 
island has continued under English rule up isan and acclamations of the representatives of 
the present time. Of the inhabitants, not more} the entire nation, in the gorgeous tomb of the 
than one-third, however, are Europeans, though | Invalides. 
they are between four and five thousand in all,| St. Helena still retains, and is likely to retain, 
including Africans, Lascars, and even Chinese. | its usefulness as a kind of half-way house in the 
Slavery long prevailed in St. Helena; but in the| broad high-road of the Atlantic. True, it has 
year 1818, it was decreed that all children born| long ceased to be needed as a marine hospital, 
of slave women, from and after Christmas day of| seeing that the scurvy, once the scourge of our 
that year, should be free. Complete emancipa-| fleets, is almost banished from our vessels by the 
tion for all followed some years later. use of those precautions which savitary science 
The climate of St. Helena is, on the whole,| has taught us to make use of; but since the rise 
exceedingly healthy, the rate of mortality being| and spread of steam navigation, it has derived 
lower than it is in England, and having been in| new importance from the facilities it affords as a 
some years as low as one per cent. Owing to! coal depot for the convenience of steamers run- 
the various levels of the cultivable land ranging| ning between British ports and the great Aus- 
from a little above the sea level to the height of'| tralian continent, or the Indian and Chinese seas. 
2,500 feet, nearly everything that will grow any-|—Leisure Hour. 
where will grow there, provided it be planted on 
a suitable level. It does not follow, however, 
that all that grows will bear fruit: thus, goose- THE MILITARY FORCE OF EUROPE. 
berry and currant trees, though they run to a The present military force of Europe numbers 
large size and turn evergreens, refuse to yield at| nearly five millions of men, and the naval force 
all; and all those fruit-bearing trees which de-| over a quarter of a million. This fact will give 
pend on bees for impregnation must be equally | some idea of the immense cost of maintaining the 
barren, for bees, though imported, will not live present political arrangements in that quarter of 
on the island. Grapes, figs, oranges and lemons,| the globe. Every little State and Principality, 
flourish in the valleys, and all kinds of culinary|as well as every great power, is incre sing its 
vegetables are raised in abundance. Cherries | armed forces, till a number fully equalling the 
will not grow, but the blackberry overran the | sixth of the entire population of the United States 
whole island soon after it was introduced. Eng-| is abstracted from industrial pursuits, and their 
lish cattle and sheep do well; rabbits and game | thoughts and inclinations directed to war. The 
are numerous; and neither frog, toad, nor snake | controlling governments may well hesitate about 
is to be found. putting these destructive elements into active 
On approaching St. Helena from the sea, it| operation. Such a physical power, animated by 
presents the appearance of an abrupt and rugged | all the fierce passions and animosities which war 
rock. A nearer approach brings to view the high | and national prejudices create, would so desolate 
lands in the centre, which, being mostly cover-| Europe, that centuries of peace and industry 
ed with verdure, have a more agreeable aspect. | would not enable it to recover from the disaster. 


—~> — 
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From the Atlantic Monthly 
THE CROOKED FOOTPATH. 
BY 0. W. HOLMES. 


Ah. here it is! the sliding rail 
That marks the old remembered spot,— 
The gap that struck our schoolboy trail,— 
The crooked path across the lot. 


It left the road by school and church, 
A pencilled shadow, nothing more, 

That parted from the silver birch 
And ended at the farmhouse door. 


No line or compass traced its plan ; 
With frequent bends to left or right, 

In aimless, wayward curves it ran, 
But always kept the door in sight. 


The gabled porch, with woodbine green,— 
The broken millstone at the sill,— 

Though many a rood might stretch between, 
The truant child could see them still. 


No rocks across the pathway lie,— 
No fallen trunk is o’er it thrown,— 

And yet it winds we know not why, 
And turns as if for tree or stone. 


Perhaps some lover trod the way 

With shaking knees and leaping heart,— 
And so it often runs astray 

With sinuous sweep or sudden start. 


Or one, perchance, with clouded brain 
From some unholy banquet reeled,— 

And since, our devious steps maintain 
His track across the trodden field. 

Nay, deem not thus,—no earth-born will 
Could ever trace a faultless line ; 

Our truest steps are human still,— 
To walk unswerving were divine ! 

Truants from love, we dream of wrath ;— 
Oh, rather let us trust the more! 

Through all the wanderings of the path, 
We still can see our Father’s door! 


~~ 
THE MEETING PLACE. 


BY DR. H. BONAR. 


“The ransomed of the Lord shall return and come to Zion with 


songs and everlasting joy upon their heads.”—Isatag xxxv. 10. 


Where the faded flower shall freshen— 
Freshen never more to fade ; 
Where the faded sky shall brighten— 
Brighten never more to shade ; 
Where the sun blaze never scorches, 
Where the star-beams cease to chill ; 
Where no tempest stirs the echoes 
Of the wood, or wave, or hill; 
Where the morn shall wake in gladness, 
And the noon the joy prolong, 
Where the daylight dies in fragrance, 
’*Mid the burst of holy song ; 
Brother, we shall meet and rest, 
*Mid the holy and the blest ! 


Where no shadow shall bewilder, 
Where life’s vain parade is o’er, 
Where the sleep of sin is broken, 
And the dreamer dreams no more ; 
Where the bond is never severed— 
Partings, claspings, sobs and moans, 
Midnight waking, twilight weeping 
Heavy noon-tide—all are done ; 


Where the child has found its mother, 
Where the mother finds the child; 
Where dead families are gathered, 
That were scattered on the wild; 
Brother, we shall meet and rest, 
’Mid the holy and the blest ! 


Where the hidden wound is healed, 
W here the blighted life re- blooms, 
Where the smitten heart the freshness 
Of its buoyant youth resumes ; 
Where the love that here we lavish 
On the withering leaves of time, 
Shall have fadeless flowers to fix on, 
In an ever spring-bright clime, 
Where we find the joy of loving 
As we never loved before— 
Loving on, unchanged, unhindered, 
Loving once and ever more ; 
Brother, we shall meet and rest, 
*Mid the holy and the blest ! 


Where a blasted world shall brighten 
Underneath a bluer sphere, 
And a softer, gentler sunshine, 
Sheds its healing splendor there ; 
Where earth’s barren vales shall blossom, 
Putting on her robe of green, 
And a purer, fairer Eden, 
Be where only wastes have been ; 
Where a King in kingly glory, 
Such as earth has never known, 
Shall assume the righteous sceptre, 
Claim and wear the holy crown; 
Brother, we shall meet and rest, 
*Mid the holy and the blest! 


+ +0r — 
THE EVENING WIND. 


Spirit that breathest through my lattice !—thou 
That coolest the twilight of the suitry day! 

Gratefully flows thy freshness round my brow; 
Thou hast been out upon the deep at play, 

Riding all day the wild blue waves till now, 
Roughening their crests, and scattering high their 

spray, 
And swelling the white sail. I welcome thee 
To the scorched land, thou wanderer of the sea! 


Nor I alone—a thousand bosoms round 
Inhale thee in the fulness of delight : 
And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 
Livelier, at coming of the wind of night; 
And languishing to hear thy weleome sound, 
Lies the vast inland, stretched beyond the sight. 
Go forth into the gathering shade; go forth— 
God’s blessing breathed upon the fainting earth ! 


Go, rock the little wood-bird in his nest ; 
Curl the still waters, bright with stars ; and rouse 
The wide old wood from his majestic rest, 
Summoning, from the innumerable boughs, 
The strange deep harmonies that haunt his breast. 
Pleasant shall be thy way, where meekly bows 
The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass, 
And where the o’ershadowing branches sweep the 
grass. 


Stoop o’er the place of graves, and softly sway 
The sighing herbage, by the gleaming stone ; 
That they who near the church-yard willows stray, 
And listen in the deep’ning gloom, alone, 
May think of gentle souls, that passed away, 
Like thy pure breath, into the vast unknown, 
Sent forth from Heaven, among the sons of men, 
And gone into the boundless Heaven again. 
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The faint old man shall lean his silver head | 
To feel thee ; thou shalt kiss the child asleep, 
And dry the moistened curls that overspread 
His temples, while his breathing grows more deep; 


And they who stand about the sick man’s bed, | 


Shall joy to listen to thy distant sweep, 
And softly part his curtains to allow 
Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow. 


Go—but the circle of eternal change, 
Which is the life of Nature, shall restore, 
With sounds and scents from all thy mighty range, 
Thee to thy birth-place of the deep once more. 
Sweet odors in the sea-air, sweet and strange, 
Shall tell the home-sick mariner of the shore ; 
And, listening to thy murmur, he shall deem, 
He hears the rustling leaf and running stream. 


Wm, C. Bryant. 





These measures have occasioned a great increase in 
the production of the article. The Emperor, on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Commerce, has 
issued a decree fur the purchase by government of 
the crop of 1859. 

Iraty.—The projected Congress had caused a sus- 
pension of some of the preparations for war in Sar- 
dinia. A dispatch from Count Cavour tothe Sardinian 
Minister in London had been published, which, in 
reply to the inquiry, by the British government, 
whether Sardinia would, like Austria, formally de- 
clare that she had no intention of attacking her 
neighbor, stated that so long as Austria maintained 
her menacing attitude, Sardinia could not remain 


defenceless. Count Cavour had visited Paris. 


GerMANy.—It was officially announced that the 


Federal Assembly had voted supplies for arming the 
federal fortresses with artillery. 


eT went tte oe Sovtn America.—Intelligence has been received 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. | from Paraguay that the treaty with the United States 


Foreicy INTELLIG 
2d inst. 


: was formally signed at Assumption on the 9th ult. 
: exce.—Liverpool dates are to the) Another revolutionary outbreak has occurred in 
The town of Baden had been proposed as | Venezuela, and the government troops were defeated 


the place for the meeting of the Congress, but it! jn a conflict with the rebels. 


was stated that Austria had objected to that place, 

and that France had agreed to leave the choice of | 
the locality to Austria. The time of meeting, it was 
supposed, would be about the end of the current | 
month. It was expected that it would be attended | 
by five Cabinet Ministers — Malmesbury, representing | 
England; Walewski, France; Go: tschakoff, Russia; 

Buol, Austria; and Schleinet, Prussia. It was re- 

ported that the representatives of the Italian States 

would be allowed a seat, but not a vote, in the Con- 

gress. 

The Conference respecting the affairs of the Dan- 
ubian Principalities was expected to re-assemble in | 
Paris about the beginning of this month. It was | 
supposed the session would be short, as all the | 
powers had recognized the double election of Couza 
as Hospodar of both provinces. 

Correspondents of English papers from Paris and 
Vienna asserted that both France and Austria were 
continuing their armaments. | 


| 


Exe.anp.—A deputation had waited on Sir John , 
Pakington at the Admiralty, on the subject of the | 
Honduras Inter-oceanic Railway. It was stated that 
a substantial contractor had proposed to construct 
the railway for £2,500,000, and pending its construc- 
tion, to complete a sufficient road for the carriage of 
the mail- within a year. 

There had been a decision in the House of Com- 
mons on the Reform bill. The vote was 291 for the 


second reading of the government bill, and 330 for | 


Lord John Russell’s amendment, showing a majority 
against the governmentof 39. ‘ihe Ministry was ex- 
pected either to resign or to dissolve Parliament, thus 
appealing to the people. It had not been decided 
which course would be adopted. 

IneLanp.—The trial of fifteen persons charged with 
belonging tothe Phoenix Club, an illegai society, was 
in progress at Belfast; and a second trial at Tralee, 
(the jury in the first being unable to agree,) had re- 
sulted in the conviction of the prisoners. 


Franxce.—The Viceroy of Ecypt had rejected the 
written application of M. de Lesseps for permission 
to commence the work of the Suez canal, and the en- 
gineer in chief had tendered his resignation. 

The culture of cotton in Algeria has been greatly 
encouraged by the government of late years, and 
various decrees have been issued since 1853, holding 
out prizes to competitors, offering gratuitous distribu- 
tion of plants and seed, and engaging the State to 
purchase the entire crop at remunerating prices. 


West Inpres.—Riots had occurred among the color- 


;ed people in the western part of Jamaica, arising 
| from the imposition of a new tax to which they were 
| unwilling to submit. Some property was destroyed 


by the rioters, but the disturbance was soon quelled, 
and some of the rioters committed for trial. The colonial 
legislature had passed acts to pron.ote immigration 
on an extensive scale, and to aid a line of mail 
steamers between Kingston and America. The gov- 
ernment contemplates the establishment of an electric 
telegraph in the Bermudas, by which the extremities 
of the islands may be placed in instantaneous com- 
munication with each other. 


Mexico.—The Liberal army, under Gen. Degollado, 
made an unsuccessful attack on the capital on the 
2d inst. Miramon was at Orizaba. The new Ameri 
can Minister,—McLane, has formally recognized the 
Juarez or Liberal government; located at Vera Cruz. 

Domestic.—Late accounts from Utah represent the 
Mormons at Provo City as very indignant because 
the U. S. troops were stationed there during the ses- 
sion of the Court, and an outbreak was threatened, 
though no actual collision had taken place. 

In the U. 8. District Court at Savannah, a true 
bill has been returned against several persons charged 
with holding the Africans landed from the slaver 
Wanderer. The officers of the slaver Echo have 
been tried at Charleston, 8. C., and acquitted. 

The trial before the U. 8. District Court at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, of the case of Bushnell, one of the parties 
charged wilh the rescue of a fugitive at Oberlin some 
months since, has resulted in a verdict of guilty 
‘This is the first case which has been tried of nearly 


| forty persons indicted for aiding in the rescue. 


The Personal Liberty bill which has been pending 
in the New York Legislature, having been defeated 
in the House for want of a two-thirds vote, was re- 
considered on the 6th inst., re-committed to the 
Special Committee which originally reported it, re- 
ported again, in a somewhat modified form, and thus 
passed, by a vote of 84to 22. The Senate had not 
acted upon it at our last accounts. Both Houses 
have adopted a joint resolution in favor of abolishing 
the property qualification now required of colored 
voters. The resolution must pass another Legisla- 
ture, and afterwards be submitted toa vote of the 
people, before the proposed change can be made. 
The Legislature of Pennsylvania has adjourned with- 
out acting upon the Personal Liberty bill which was 
before it. 





